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ABSTBACT 

The manuaJf is designed to help the elementary level 
teacher provide some of the information and experiences neede^\by 
students in making vocati^onal decisions. Some of the inf ormationX. 
deals with simulated expejriences , in-school work, and field trips, \ 
stressing action with a mlinimum of theory. Other parts of the manual 
cover a different phase of vocational orientation, using a more 
theoretical approach based on traditional vocational guidance 
methods, with emphasis on providing informaiiion on personality 
development. Goals of vocational orientation are student' 
self^evaluation, introduction of the various occupational areas, 
exploration of the economic and social values of work, exploration of 
the' psychological and sociological meanings of work, description of 
educational avenues, and the development of students* decision-^making 
ability. The unit-project approach to vocational orientation is 
applied to the curriculum flow in order to give students some 
practical experience along with the information. Suggested careers 
for study in K-7 are presented. Two papers ar^ a^ppended, "Career 
Guidance: A Developmental Process" (George £• Leonard) and "The Needs 
of Inner-^City Children for Career Guidance" (Dori,s Jeffries) , (MF) 
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Introduction 

■ i_ .xuerted to mako his basic Tccational 

m Boden. tosrican schools, a student is expect 

Choice in the ninth ..ade. At the tenth ,.ade UveX the educaticnai xc.-... 
leadin. to coUe,e P«pa.ation o. vocationai education div,..e. Thus. . . .ou.- 

teen ,ea.s o. a,e. p.ohahiy without even one educational experience d-.....l, 
appuclhie to this Coice. a ,oun. student is expected to ^.e one o. tj. „ost 
vital and Important decisions of his life. 

.his manual is desisned to help the elementary level teacher prov.ia so.o ^ 
Of the information and experiences necessary for this decision, .or »o.t of 
us. this process »ill he one of learni. alon. »ith t.e students. Hos. of 
■ „3de our vocational decisions in ,he sa.e „a. students make them today . arriving 
at this point in our. lives without any organized information ahout various types 

of work. ^ ^ 

w .1 ^c, a mixture of several approaches to voca- 

The information in this manual is a mixture 

. Some of the information deals yith the provision of si.- 

tional orientation. Some or ti.^ \ 

fnr the child. Thesfi experiences consist of ■ 
. ulated vocational experiences for the child. 

, . fSold trips The unit-project approach is used. Stress is 
in-school work and field trips, in i- 

.laced'on allo,.na child to do things. This approach to vocational orienta- 

n„nt Of action with a minimum of theory. A sitnilar 
tion allows for a luaxium amount of action 

,ro,ect is hem. ;un in .-.arietta. Oa. (Cohh County School System, . Many local 
,,.hers have visited this project or attended a .orUshop featuring its director. 

Mr* Joel Smith. -, ^ , 

' other parts of the manual cover a different phase of vocational orientation. 

Xt has a more theoretical approach hased on traditional vocational guidance 

..rn^rision of information and personality development 
methods. The emphasis is oxa provision of i 

. 1 .nt especially the building of feelings of self-worth and 
Pcrsoxmlity development, cspeciaixy 

^^r, 1-r.finisite for any successful 
dignity, has Ion. been considered a necessary pre-re<,u.slt _____ 

school, or vocational experience. - A 



Some of the material for this phase of our project ..as developed by the 
Detroit Public Schc^ol System. Two articles which deal with the relationship 
of culturally deprived .students to the school system are included in this 
introduction. Those of you who work with large numbers of these isolated and 
often rejected children will, perhaps, enjoy and benefit from these articles. 
It should be noted that while one phase ot vocational orientation deals 
with what the students do and the other phase deals with what the teacher 
does; these t^-ro phases are- the opposite sides of the same coin. A whole and 
on-going program requires both parts. 

The. following information has been selected, conipiled and in many instances 
produced by a committee of your fellow teachers. 

Everything now included in this manual was selected by these teachers 
because it seemed to be useful for the task at hand. The purpose was not to 
produce a finished document but^to start an ever-growing one. Each user is 
asked to contribute to the Vocational Orientation Committee any information or 
unit-project plans which can. be added to this beginning,.--^ 

In the words of Peter Drucker , . . . - ."ther<S is a danger that we, in our 
intellectual arrogance. ... in this country and throughout the whole western 
world, are taking, that fairly small part of the human being that is hi. verbal- 
intellectual faculty and. considering it the whole man. We are in danger of 
becoming purely i ntellectual and stunting the rest of the child and the m.an. 
we are in danger, and you all know it, of believing that the abstract, the thing 
that one can put into a book, is above achievement. But it is oi^ly promise. 
Achievement- comes only in performance! .... .1 am also very concerned lest the 
necessary and overdue change in our opportunities for learning will lead to • 
an even greater contempt for doing. 

verbal subjects, however important, lack one absolutely necessary ingred- 
ient for the development of the human being. Terformance is not possible in 
tham. Performance is possible only in doing.". 5 ' ' 

' "■ 3 



The following outline' is designed to give you, the teacher, some insight 
into the sorts of things^ that vocational orientation projects try to do and 
into some of the things that this will attempt. 

The generally accepted goals of vocational orientation are: (1) student 
self-evaluation, (2) introduction to various occupational areas, (3) explor- 
ation of the various economic and social values of work, (4) exploration of the 
psychological and sociological meanings of work, (5) description of educational 
avenues, and (6) development students' decisions making ability. 

Project goals and objectives include: 

1. Development of student self-awareness of Interests, values abilities, 
and personality traits. This will include recognition of liked and 
disliked tasks and levels of personal performance. 

Ob j ectives 

a. The student will be able to select those tasks he likes from 
a list of work related activities that he has performed. 

b. The student will be able to select from the above mentioned 
ilst those tasks he performs best and by the intermediate grades 
tell why he performs these tasks best. 

c. The student will be able to match work related activities to 
visible jobs in the community. 

2. The student will develop an awareness of occupational choices avail- 
able in the community, state, and nation. This will be done by 
iieans of a unit-projects which teach the student the types of tasks 
performed in various industries. Many of these tasks will be actually 
experienced by the student. 
Objectives 

a. The student will be able to observe photographs of people at 
work and give their job title, contribution to t;he community, 



general skills required for the job, and the type training or 

education necessary to acquire these jobs, 
b. The student will be able to state the locality or type of locale 

for all occupations where this Is relevant. He x^lll also be 

able to make general statements about the living and working . 

conditions of workers in Inductrles studied. f 
3. The student will acquire an awareness that educational avenues to 
particular vocations exist and that they are related to school sub- 
jects. . School subjects will be shown to be directly related to 
many of the students future vocations. 
Objectives 

a. The student will be able to produce a simulated work report 
using proper grainmer, spelling, and writing principles. 

b. Given a series of ^ork situations, the student will perform the 
related mathematical operations utilizing mathematical concepts 
from his grade level. 

c. The student will be able to state the pertinent health and hygiene 
rules associated with a series of given occupations. 

A. The student will learn to deal with the economic, social and psycholo- 
gical meanings of work. Tills will Include the areas of personal re- 
sponsibility and teamwork. It will be stressed that all useful work 
has Inherent dignity. 

Objectives 

a. Tlie unlt-pr6ject V7111 demonstrate Interdependency. Each child' 
should be able to express why people need to cooperate and why 
personal responsibility is Important with direct regard to any 
finished unit-project. 
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b. ■ The student should be able to start anywhere in a chain of intet- 

dependent occupations and tell who is dependent on whom and why. 

c. Each student should be able to state the usefulness to the com- 

, ' . _ munity of any job studied and at least one desirable characteristic 

of that job. 

" 5.. The student will perform a series of tasks related- to unit-projects. 

These tasks will be calculated to provide regular success experiences 

; . if the child provides some effort. This series of tasks will tend to 
develop a positive self-concept, an awareness of the world of inter- 
personal relationships. This fcombination of information and personal- 
ity development is the basis for decision-making ability. 
Objectives 

■ a. Each student v;ill demonstrate on a unit-project his ability to 
make decisions, y' 

b. Each student will be able to select from a list of environmental 
factors those relevant to him. 

c. Given a list of personal traits the student will be able to 
select from then those that best describe him. 

/ 

d. Using an. experienced activity the student can list his weak 
points, his strong points, and will discuss how his strong 
points can be utilized to improve his performance. 

The initial question of every teacher who becomes a part of a new program 
in education seems to be, "How will this program affect those procedures which* 
I have already worked so hard to implement in my classroom?" With vocational 
orientation the answer is simple. This program requires a minimum of two vo- 
cationally informative unit projects per teacher per school year. If the 
teacher likes this method of presentation and reinforcement of material, she 

nay do more., but more is not required. 

6 . _ . 



The approach to education us.d in this county and in nearly all school 
djktricts in this country consists of a flow of abstract material, directed at 
the child. This flow grows in quantity and complexity as the child progresses 
tLugh schoQl. It is assumed at all stages that the child has mastered the 
Jterial already presented. This material, which makes it possible for man 
t[ build bridges, skyscrapers and airplanes and produce .food and clothes for 
billions, is presented always in a second-hand medium.' It is spoken about. 
4lked about and plctures.of it are shovm. A child may graduate from a modern 
A|erican high school, and never have used= in a practical non-academic fashion any- 
tt[ing that he has learned beyond simple arithmetic and reading. 

1: The unit-project approach allows a sort of frozen focus to be applied to 
4 curriculum flow. For' a few hours each week the stream of abstract informa- 
4n ceases and the child ha. an opportunity to use some of that acquired infor- 
4ion to do something.. These unit-projects are laboratory periods during-which 
thl child learns to use in a practical w.y the academic skills he has learned. 

■ I Here, a few words should be said about what we are not doing. This is not 
anittempt to return to the unit method of teaching; nor is it an attempt to 
altlr in any drastic way what any teacher is doing in her classroom. It is an 
attempt to introduce practical experience for the student and vocational infor- 
^tion into the classroom. The unit-project method of vocational orientation 
brings with it several strong points. An opportunity is provided for the child 
to use what he has learned and for the teacher to see him attempt this use in 
a relaxed atmosphere. Research and practical experience have shown that those 
children classed as retardates , slow learners and culturally deprived, oftexa 
learn rather Quickly by doing those things which they learn only very slowly 
from a book. 
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Orientation 

on in any .ch». for teaching i.. of course, the teacher. We 
The Key person m any jjuh^ 

....her. tao« very little about -ny vocation.. You are nof e., 
realize that many teachers Know vety 

p^cted to .be or to .ecoee vocational guidance .pecialist.. 

■ , , iMcher's ability to utilize the 

The key to project ioplcmentation 1. the teacher 

Training in how to u.c these ' resources 
resources of the school and the comnity. Training 

.d 30.e ^ni.l vocational orientation has already been provided f or .n, of 
: . .uture in-service training and — .ill include all involved teachers. 
The foU«,ing is a rough outline of the so.ts of vocational e^eriences 

that are »ost beneficial at each grade level. 

Ki,i«= - pre-school child «.y be introduced to simple tas. at ■ 
.boj:. such as putting up the toys. He .y also be exposed to ^^^^^^ 

. d .t ho,ue For e,ca»,ple. many Wre-schoolers carry out the trash 

H'lat arc performed at nome. e^'- r » 

... ts Kindergarten is also the time to begin to organx.e Lh. 
or feed the fa.xly pets. Kinderga 

^■•^r,., of the vocation more appar.^nt to him. These w 
child's perceptxons or cne vuv.^ j 

sanitation workers, mailmen and firemen. ^ 
..rst Orade= The first-grader is r.dy to be.in to deal with learning or 
^J:ZZZo.. -.»ould include the introduction of the school per.onne. 
as people who are working on a job. 

Su£se8ted.Careers.Jo^^ 

Electrician 

Radio Announcer 

TV Repairmen 

. ^ Insurance Salesman 

Dentist/Doctor 

Plumber 

. worker Constructiion workers Minister 

Sanitation Worker ^ 

Mechanic/Barber 

Telephone Installer Electrician 
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aon to V^is ^---""V child -V ^egin to 

education ^^^^^^3. Tb^ ^^^^3S scho 

„f levels of 30D a^tct n 

standing of V.e .iU that each 

and toward the dire ^^^^ ^^^erst 

tionand ,^dertal.en «itV^ 

exploration tiwesO 
, ico ot occupations ™any , , 

-^^^^^ ... second. 
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geighborhood^^ 

„ cupertnarl^ets 

^''^ businesses 
Private B«sxi 

Churches^ Cities 
recreation 

i schools 

Gas Stations 

Pet Shop O^^^^''^ 
- veterinarians 
Ini^al Traxncrs 

. rrr^rU 

\ ^tonOcc^S^ lace grown to ^ill> 

^ransportati£n__-^^ ^^^^ place 

Screws C^vement 

Pulpwood orew 

Airline Si-rv 
Truck Drivers 
1 ..A drivers 



Truck Driv-- . 

Steam Shov ^lopmentaliy t 

3hipCrew aticaUV 

n be studies systematxc 

H nob fanilV '^^'^ 



use ot. 



se o£i Audio/Vis^^ 
occupational materials 

Discussions 



^rUnB the concepts iiitro- 

" "^^^ T!;;:..a. a. ... ... --^ - - 

(education) and its relation to .^e student. This examination 

, .Mil and performance by the stu 
^.n^naticn of personal ; s.il ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ .^^ positive 

..t .c acco^panied ^ ; ^ ^^^^ end .a.nesses of each 

espect. of .n he hi.hlv .ae^tructive*- 

can stimulate that chxld s 

^ ^r.-r Third r^rgdG Study. 
5HSBSSiSa^SS£riJ2I-U!iii--- ^ the preccd- 

,elv .usgcstions and are cuBulativo. Any o 
These lists are merely sugge 

ms lists are also considered. 
jecreationiiorlBra^^ 



Recreation directors 
Physical Education -Teacher 

rffcfraH-Switchboard operators 

Camp Counselors ' 
Food Servicers 
Others 



XX. 




Animals Trainers 
Maiiitainance Workers 
Veterinarian 

Doctor . 
Zoo Director 
ticket Salesman 
Food Salesman 
Office Workers 




Window Display ^'^^^f " ^^^s, etc.) 
Actors and Actresses (.ciown , 

Musicians 
Commercial Artists 
Interior decorators _ 
seamstresses and bailors 

public Relations ^ Advertxs .evelopmentally through 

.ach 3ob ramily be studied systematically 

the use of •• 
' occupational Materials 
Role Playing 

O Speakers '12 

ERIC Group Activities 10 

-"■^ Field Trips 



a^e pre-school and pri„a^-Uvel child ..nerally *in>cs and wo* „ith a 
.... doaX c. .peci.lci.,. «e to co„can«ata on the ph,=ical mechanics of 

hitti,. a naiX o. s^ins a hoa.d. He p.ohahly thtnU. o. hi„=l.f aa h-e,ins or 
aa»ln. opposod to „aU„. a pa.t o. apea project.. Thia t,pc of concentration 

the child develop*' the «>tor akilla necesaary to perfom complex 
is necessary as tne cniiu ut-vc-xup^r 

physical Weuv.ra. This U-ple ohaervation doea have a atron. effect on the , 
plannins of a unit project. In the early sradea the-projecta ahould.he ai.ple. 
unc/utter^d. and relatively ahort. Si. hours of ptoject ti.e spread oVer two . , 

' ... -.u ««rlv crades The vocational relationships that 

weeks is easily adequate in the early- grades, in . , 

J, ,,.0. workers who use the various tools - 
are r<feadiiy- visible to the primary grades are. workers who 

/ ' - ■ - workers who paiht and workers. who put things 

' wlt-h which the students are-f^arailiar, workers wno p 

/ i \ . \ Thn nrimarv level child also deals easily 

^scther (ass^embly line Workers etc.). The primry 

/ ■ ^ A „■!^h sales occupations and, the uniformed 

(with the vocational tasks associated with sales occ p . 

^oikers (firemen, ^icemen, sanitation workers, etc.). 

The po.nt heiW stressed her^ is simplicity. Start with occupations 

familiar to the child. 
- develop the project around one type occupation. .Ian that the child wUl 

,et to perfon. some tas.s of the same t^pe aa the worker heing studied. For 
, e^.ple. «st schools provide an excellent opportunity for , project on aanita- 
kon workers. »intenance .or., or food services. There are usually on-ca.pus . 

■ ' ^.„s in each of these field readily availahle to the- teacher. As the project 

■ is nearing its end and the students al^ have «ir„ ideas ahout the vocational 

. . 1 4f time to briS; in related occupa- 
tasks performed by the wrker under study, it is time to br ng 

tions. These are occupations that are U^e the occupation studied. The relation- 
ship should b. specific. The ke^ concepts here are singularity (most primary 
level Children learn, best if only on^ type of thin, is presented at one time, 
• and specificity (concrete e..mples o£ alt vpcational relationships should be 
nsed). For example. a-,ni.ht wat.h^n and ^ polWn are alike because they 



.. ... ... o. :.o.u. ... o. . a .0. ^ 

»>n/o. ..e s.e .... cove.. ..Ue. . . .n«v.a.-.s.. 

riofll in some depth with fanniwg, tne 
1^ o rirn-iect on cotton may deaJ. m some u 
tions. For example, a project on i. j 

3„... ..UcaUons. .a^ .a.o.. .H. ..U. ..... ... o. 00. 

..J.e .P.... .W.). ..o. ....CO. e.^.o„. .oa.«o„ 

,.0..™. ...... 0. one ..... on o.e. C.o..c.on o. ... ^^.^ 

• ^11 effect the textile industry), and the 

n^nufacturars, transportation etc. all effect 

, ' . ^ „f ^his sort allows several 

various retail outW otr .Ktiles. One proaect of this sor 

, ■.„f it »ith their classes for a whole year, 
teachers to «6rk on,,«>rious aspects ol it with 

cooperation of 'several classes on one pr.,ect will demonstrate the nee. 
.n. W .if ficulties of cooperation in a couple. in.ustrial society. 

Xt shonl. now^^ent that the focus of vocational orientation at the 
inter.e.iate U shiU towar. a view of .he societal role of various. 

„.upations fro. the primitive,, tool-user concepts of the primary level orienta- 
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.he follo>,ins is a susseste. outline of inte-Miate level concepts. ^ 
.ourth ora.e= The f^rth .ra.e chil. is rea.yi to .eal with the concepts 
Of sc;:i:;:;:ctuality. .epenaahlUty. an.^,ualifications necessary for sp.ifi. 

■""■.hese concepts have heen touche. on in the primary sra^os hut have not heen 
.ully e.plore. .ue^to the maturity level o* the chil.ren. The chil.ren .y ho 
intrcuce. to the nee. for sche.ules. pu/ctuality. an. .epen.ahility hy tamn. 
■ «ut s^c^oSe-^ohs as fee.in. P.ts, hilpin. prepare meals or hahy-sittins 
younsor brothers an. sisters.- ^.e n..t stlp'woul. he to carry these concepts over 
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.' . . . thc neecl for schedules, \ ^ 

, with the school, sn demon- < 

cHiU-s involve.^ . ^^^^^ ^^^^ „e co.so. 

. dependability ^'^^^ . , 

tjunctuality and aep industry. u 

concept's application to 1 ,-,1 bo pursued through 

.tration of these concep one ^.hich viU P 

of job qualifications is a key ^^^^ ,,,o,stration of 30b 

The theme of 30d H . . simplest dcrao ^ 

.diate sectiot>. -^^^^^^ ^ . considered as a iob, 

the entire intermediate each grade is cons 

; the graded school system. 1^ ^ .salifications tor . 

qualification is the g _ ^ qua 

♦.♦-or learned oy 1-1^*== ^v. thinjAS as siz^^j 

rt,en the subject matter le _ ^ ^^^^^^ 

«,e area oJ Job quaflt.catlons „_^^^,3 
3^a.ce«e.t. The ^^^^ ..^^ 

^'^^^e job. that yo" -' ""■"^V 
"vniat- are some 30°" 

1 -lice to do? ■ 

•Wch jobs do you li leastr 

■v .re the kind you like 
"Vlhic^ '''' , 

« like some jobs!' 
"\Jliy do we H^e » 

.3 it about tbe. »e UUe," ^^^^J ^t tbe„r 
4nhc; because other v 
""^ tbat otbots .a, not t..pectr 

some people wave 30b. tbat 

. about all 30hs^ 
.'HOW should ve feel abou . . 

^ onide discussion: „ 
lH2S£i2SS-^^^iii^^---^^ specific time. 

^obs that might be done eonvenient." • , 

■Name some joD „^„lished whenever it is 

,.»a,..o„eJobstbatcanbeacco„P-b^^ 

.luss *at . .eant b, — , an appointment, 

t-n Vie on time tor 
. so necessary to he o 

For worKi joV.ip''" 

.be. Peop. e.pect .u to be .p.^^- ^^^^ ... 

■.H0» .0 vou -en S - 
completed yon-: 



.0 otbors £eel about you," 



^^obs that you do at home. 



Name some 

5f these jobs? 



VJhy 



do you like some oi 



VJhy don't you 



you like some^of these jobs 



VjnpTf TN SCHOOL 



Name 10 



iifferent Jobs in your school 



W,icho« th^o jobs do you have! 

.he .obs on school .ou. you U.. h.e, 

i 

JOBSTUDY 



mterials.N^ . varied readins and picture mater 

ance consultant in eacn ^ • / 

teacher. ' / 

^OKS troe your o»n schoolllhrary •,,^/ 

m-s fro. school syste. career Guidance Wle" ^ 

nl.s and m.s»ips fro. .he Developmental care 

Encyclopedias 

16 



Pictures from the Children's Art Museum 

Magazines * 
Dictionary 

The "I Want To Be Books," Children's Press s> Inc. . 
Junior Occupational Briefs, Science Research Associates, Inc. 

Newspapers 
Role Models 

Fourth grade children are usually ready to understand job classifications 
as complex as the following list: 
Professional 
S emi-P to f es s ional 
Services • 
Skilled 
Unskilled 

Be very careful to associate job qualification and salary without prejudical 
vic^^oint 
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worf;sheet 



I, Occupation or job^ 



a. Description of job. ' ' ■ ■ — ^ 

b. Tell some of the things you do on this job^ 



c. yo^ might want it^ 



II. \^at does it offer 

a. Chances of future employment^ 

b. Salary range s , ■ ■ ^ 



III* 



IV. 



c,^ Rewards - not rnoney^^ 



d. Pf^naltie s 

e*"^. Further learning on the job^ 
f . Nllours to vrork, vacations^ ^ 



What is needed to get the job 

a How much education is needed_ 



b. Physical nccds^ 



c. Type of person that can do this job — _ , __ — 

Interests 

a. VJhat steps do you have to take now so you might get this job in 
the future?___ ; . — — — : 

b. What are you already doing to help yourself?^ 



c. School subjects needed for this joh 
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After sivinc a few days for the study of these jobs, the childrea should 
share their information vzith others. Some of the ways this' could be done are: 

1. Each child pick one of these and tell the class. 

2. Have each child compare the 3 different work sheets and see the likenesses 

and. differences. | • 

3. Divide the class into small Broups -and vdthln each group have then shaU 

their learninBS. 

4. Choose some of the ihildrpn that selected unusual jobs and have those re- 

\ ■ ^ . ■ ■ ' 

ported. 

5. Make a list of all of the different jobs chosen and let the children select 
those they wish to hear about. " 

6. Have report civcn showing the 5 catagories discussed - 
Professional, Semi-professional, Services, Skilled, Unskilled 

7. ilake a booklet of all worksheets. 
, Allow for those children that wish to do other things with their information; 

art work, writing, further research, role models into class, etc. 

Beginning with the f otirth grade the occupations or industries chosen for 
unit-projects will b6 limited primarily by the teachers resourcefulness instead 
of the limitations of the students. 

/ / - 

■ 'iy - ■ 



\ 
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Fifth Grade ; Tlie fifth grade child is generally ready to once again expand 
the complexity of his concepts about job classification. The classification pre- 
sented here are standard U. S. Department of Labor notations. This will enable 
the teacher to easily use such documents as the Dictionary' of Occupational Titles- 

if she desires. • 

These classificationa are: in descending order- 
Professional 
Clerical and Sales 
Services 

Agriculture, Fishing and Forestry 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

It, is now time to introduce a concept that Is too often glossed over in 
inodem education. All work Is not pleasant . Some work requires long and tedious 
preparation, some work is physically hard, and some work includes considerable 
mental strain. The type of difficulty generally varies with the job level. 

A number of concepts branch out from this central fact. They may be con- 
sidered in any order that the teacher chooses. It seems logical to start with the 
question, why do' people work? The class should be able to give irAny answers to 
this question. The concept here is that directly or indirectly (through money) 
work provides things that make people feel good. A second question for class 
discussion is, what decides how much people work? The concepts being that amounts 
of work are tied to various jobs and to the economic and/or social needs of 
people. 

• As the discussion becomfes more specific, the question can be asked, what de- 
cides whicti particular job a person has? Here the answers depend on one's viewpoin 
This event inay be related to one's strength, intelligence, social-economic back- 
ground or ones wants and needs. , 

It should be made clear at this point that no one pers on could be successful 
at all jobs . Each person must go through a selection process. Each job has both 
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pleasant and unpleasant parts. 

^ ,,,eUtlc coach., hava long used the phrase W the price to 

.escrlhe the unpleasant parts o. atheletics. The price lor atheletlc success 
IS the »UUn,ness ^111^, to put In ^n. hour, of hara practice In order to 
compete for a fe„ -nutes or even a few seconas. The price for Job success 
., .e,lo„. .ea.s-lu school .r Ion.. .e.rs of arua.er. at low level ^ohs as one , 

■ slowly v7orks toward a j^oal. ; 

• xn' deaim. with the pleasant-unpleasant view of a Joh. the critical ratio Is 

■ '.he relative a«>unt of each factor avallahle. In other words a satisfactory Joh 
choice balances the a«^unt of each of these factors. , 

.his is- a good place to point out once again the relationship between cer- 

J J 1. T^l^G rHficussion should include 
tain pf.rts of the curriculum and certain jobs. This dlBCUssl n 

hoth the need for certain subiects as part of the "prlee of a certain Job and 

.he Job-choice factor of the •stud;at.s ILe or dislLe of parts of the curriculum. 

aspects Of self-evaluatlon. Thi^H-^^M-»t. St^ should 
he emphasized. Things « should be emphasized. CaHIffl^ should be ^ 

phasi.ed. A^«i,a..^Htri.tl,;^^ 
, j^M^^j^d^^tl:,,. If this process becomes one that says to the child you-< 

can't do this because etc, the child is better off without it. 
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Worksheet 

Nanie 3 jobs or occupations for each of these classifications 
Professional , , , 



Clerical and Sales, 



Services 



Agricultural, Fishing and Forestry^ 



Skilled 



Unskilled 
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A stuc'y for this grade level would be the introduction of each area of the 

curricultan and the jobs which would be pertinent to. that subject. For In^tance^ 

soine of the occiipations related to the language arts wquld be: 

Lavryer Editor Actor 

Secretary Hostess Tutor 

Radio Anr^ouucer Salesman Printer 

Dramati'c Critic Author Cryptographer 

Librarian , Copy Writer Interpreter 

Proof rtiGdar Customs Clerk Buyer 

Sales Person Sports Writer Speech Therapist 

Clergyman Teacher Journalist 

Advertising Mgr. Translator Telephone Operator 
Sales Clerk 

Helpful to the teacher to better prepare themselves for this would be the boo 

The Teacher's Role in Career Development 

by W. Wesley Tennyson 
Tlioraas Soldahl 
Charlotte Mueller 

The Guidance Consultatxt in your building Vill locate this for you. Not 
only the jobs involved but the related areas of study should be discus^^ed. 
An example would be the Lancuage Arts, This would include reading, handwriting^ 
spelling, and English. 

Discuss the concept that some jobs require many areas of. curriculum. 

An example would be a sales person. They would nee* the, language arts 
and mathmatics. Have the children think of the other jobs and the other sub- 
jects necessary. 

DO DO: WORl^SHEET 
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WORKSHEET 

AREA OF CURRICULUM 
How do you do In this subject? 



Why study this subject? 



Jobs relating to this subject: 
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. WORKSHEET 
I , Occupation 



a. Job 



Nature of work_ 



Duties to perfor m , 
d. Why you might want it 

II. mat it Offers 

a. Present chances for employment^ 

b. Future of this ^ob 



c. Advantages of the job 

d. Disadvantages of the job^ 



e. Importance to self and others^ 
III. Working Conditions 

a. Salar y 

b. Hour s • - - 



c. Vacation^ 



d. Further training or education^ 

IV. Requirements 

a. Education neede d . , 



b. Type of person for this job^ 

c. Physical needs 
V. Interests 



a. Steps you take now to help yourself 



b. Where you got your information 
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. u or,A seventh grade ^\ 
orados: The sixth ana ^ . nre PtitnarilV 

Six^^^^HU^'"^^ sary concepts. IT^-e grades are P 

^ npd to the necessary con vocational 
. ^„.d, in«odu=ed ^...standln. o« the 

■ .rising the depth of the 
a time Jol incteasin„ 

j„« is in otdel here. 
^ , covered in previous S"de. 1= i 

«reer Ust. »hlch the teecher .V 

level. »al hot he .lid 1. introduced to • 

. p,l«r, level IS a t..e for h ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

through e..le. He . sho^ var- P ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 
^ la told that these^thln^a are vor • ^ ^^^^^^^ 

.r^e highly vlaibla ones _ „j job requlre- 

Jandllar begin -th the ,w aa »orU. o£ Job levels, of 3 

..1, elands, .he concepts of la given the op- 

and Of personal achievement ar ^^^^^ ^ ,,„ae 

Kooln to understand ^ ^ his future 

portunity to use and to he^in ^^^^^^ ,o 

A. to relate the child s pre 
attempt is made .elf-valuation. 

Choice and to .ncouxase a posit ^^^^ ^ 

odiate level, vocations are , 
M the intermediate ^^^^ punctuality, ^^pendability. 3 

, , The concepts here are p concepts 
realistic level. ^„ple. The lis 

nd the mtarrelatednese of 3obs ^^^^,,,e, 
fications and the i choice, the rewax 

„ ...... .... - - 

, ,Hi-h various DO^s, evaluation, 
associated with va positive self eva 

- ^ rve^l-ar and confortable to the child 

onncepts should be very 
The above concept- 

.he end of the seventh grade. , ^ ^„ „lth 

^e unit projects attempted at this 1^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

■ , „„ planning and execution. Th- 

^ emphasis on P , . 

Si project over an entire year at th.s 
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TO THE teacher ' "r.HAT^ArTERISTICS O F A GOO D MCER 

The teacher can discuss these or perhaps the children can, recite these. 

I, Euthusiasra . 

2.. Neatness, orderly, P^nctlial • 

3. Good Health ' • " .^^^ 

4. ShowJaiMarlve . . , 

5. Finish what you start 

6. Follow a schedule ; . » 

7. liake up work missed 

-j 8. Practice larger vocabulary 

' 9. Do better i:oday than you did yesterday 

10, Think about what you are doing ^ 

II. ^ Know what you are doing— ^sk directions 

12. Be active, in classroom activities 

13, Use what you are learning 

' 14. • Realize 'you are hot always right , 
15. Have opinions and talk about theiu 

ACTIVITY Have each child rate themselves on each of these. 

.EXCELLENT' GOOD POOR 
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WOBKSllEET 



Ust some of the things about yourself that may help you decide about your 
future career. An example would be yout marks in school in certain subjects 
Make this list as long as possible. 
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WOmCSHEET 

What job do you think you may 

ft 



want to do when you finish school? 



l^hy do you think you will like this job^ 



What subjects will you to do well in school to better train you for your Job ^ 



mil you need more training for this job after finishing high school? 
Explain this training as well as you can. 
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start discussion by asking: 
The teacher can start 

ir,rtk to get this job?" 
"Where will you look to g ..idren- 

' . that may be suggested by the children. 

Some of. t;he ideas that may 

1,. Parents 

2. Friends 

3. Relatives 

4. Want A.ds 

5. Yellow Pages Directory 

6. Employment Offices 
7. 




E^ploymen. .... .fcese Jobs and .sk tor one. 

„o„U ^Ue an in.e.eeUns buUeUn board .or 

„ .bow the place, to loo. .or a Job., 
..b o. .ba.e .dea= a..S-d b, tbc *uaren sbould b 



^2^"' . „ith your parents?" 

f-i^p lob you may want with youi. v 
Should you discuss the job yo 

"!low can they help you?" 

they help you?" ^^^^^,3,, 

mese two questions may be somewhat touchy ^ 
(These uwu h importance to the 

^ i,„t- thpy can be of great imi' 
£ront 01 tbe *ole group but tb,y ^ 

^ o-irls may be able to taiu 
student, some boys and gxrls y . 

V find this almost impossible. Discussi 
while others my fmd tnis 



encouraged.) 



.^uf Will they know 
. >,v of help to you in getting a job? Will 
'Will friends by ot nexp 

^^^y.^n'^ of places to look? 
of jobs available, o- 
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Wi\NT ADS ; 

"How can the want ad" section of the newspaper help you find a job?" 
Supplementary Study for the Teacher to Use 

Further discussion on how to niake better use of the want ad section of 
the newspaper can be developed by the teacher. 

some children do not have newspapers available to bring to school. 
- If they do have these at home, encourage them to look them over and 

bring them to school. 

The teacher caa give to each child one or two want ads or show them on 
an overhead projector. Encourage the chlldren'to „te observations and share 
these with the class. 

Questions to Guide Discussion ; 

1. How is the part in the want ad section for people looking 
for a job divided? (jobs for men and jobs ^ for vromen) 

2. Why are some ads larger and some smaller? 

3. Do they have any thuU advertise for more than one job?. 

4. mat do they show or ask for in the ads? . 

5. If you want a job can you put an ad in the paper? 
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Ad'iitionai Communications Activities; 

1. Have the children look for want ads that may have jobs they 

might want to ajaply for. 

2. Those interested could write their own ads. They can pretend they 
are a company and need some workers. 

3. Writing a letter in answer to a want ad would be of great value 
for spelling, handwriting, letter writing, etc. 

Yellow Pages Telephone Book: 

"now can the Yellow Pages help you find a job?" • 
• (This .ay be a .ore difficult concept for the children to understand . 
Having one or two in the room to share would be helpful.) 

"What information would the book show?" 

^- nr the vellow pages would be the best 
"DO you think the newspaper want ads or the yeixow p b 

to use?" 

(Since this can a matter o£ opinion, so^e of the pupils may realize , 
„,at It .epends on what they are looking .or to fully ans.er thla ,ueatlon.) 

Eroplo >u^ent Offices 

"What is an employment office and how can it help you find a job?" 
(Very few of the children will know of this .source of help. The 
teacher may not wish to discuss this too deeply. However, they should • 
be aware that such an agency exists.) 

ACTIVITY: 

A field trip to an einploytuent office would be of value. 
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WORKSHEET 



I. OCCUPATION 

a. Job description 



b. Nature of Work_ 



Specific Duties 



d. r Reasons for Considering it 



II. WHAT IT OFFERS 

a. Present Outlook 



b. Future Outlook 



Work Environment (Physical and Mental) 



Advantages of 


Job 








Disadvantages 


of Job 










Importance to 


Society 









III. QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED 
Ar c 

Male or Female 
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Height -md Weighty 



Physical Requirements^ 
Educa tlo h 



Other Training 



' Type of Person-Likes or Dislikes^ 
IV* WORKING CONDITIONS 

a. Hours 



b. Days of the week_ 

c. Vacation 

d. Salary ^ 



e • Advancement 



f i Hazard's to the job_ 



V. READING YOU DID TO FILL OUT THIS FORMi 



VI. HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THIS JOB? WHAT ARE SOME THINGS YOU WILL HAVE 
TO DO TO HELP YOURSELF? : ^ 
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LIST SOME OF 



TIIE REASONS WHY JOBS MY CHANGE IN THE FUTURE. 



NAME AN- OCCUPATION OR JOB THAT WE DO NOT HAVENOW. 



WHAT JOBS 



ARE GOING TO REALLY BE NEEDED IN THE FUTURE? 
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^AP2esx2H£0 ^ decided «hy you «ant a particular type 

- - ■ o.. ..ss .o.a .... , 

. ^ dec--dedho« to get there; 
of job atxd dec-.o- 

. \-n apply ^ The teacher 

and hov, to dress. *e 
.V,e children wlU oentioiV clo 3 j„bB can ■ 

One o. -he ■ personal appearance 

, HAS «lth the entire are4 ol P 
can develop this »i 
,„ „on and lo.t on appearance. , 

So.e ite^ to discnss would he: ^^^^^^^^ 

- =":r p. ^^^^ 

, Thi* ahout your posture - head 

. ' „ .al. - »1. as i. ,o„ .eel hapPV. .o^-in. 

3. Think ahout how you walk 

your feet. pressed, buttons on. 

. . vour clothing - cl-^^' ' 
l^ Thitik about your c 

.inoed, color, harmony, 
.ippers ziPP<^ ' . eyes, 

u 4,-otvle - combed, cieai , 
5. took at your hairstyle ^^^^ . cheerful, alert. 

, ..in. ahout the egress- on you^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

...ainly an employer «iU do so. also. 

their entire appearance. 

iffiSB , „J these ite»s of appearance showin. ■ ■ 

theri^tand.ron.»«.. discussion o. cu 



Draw 



p^,te>:t. of these. 
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DISCUSSION interview and the 

.llv two types of interviews, the , 
There are usually two yv „„„iication form. . 

•^.en forra is us.ually an employers aPPUcati 

..itten. The wrxtten form ^^^^ ed on such a form. " 

Have the children tell what might ^ 

' in -early elementary pages of this 

Refer to the form used in early , 



beginjiing. 

Further examples: 

« 

Name o 

Date . 

Age 

Address . ^ 
TelciPhonc Number 
loci-al security Number 
Education: Subjects 
Interests 

Military Service . 
Schools Attended 
Marital Status 
Previous Work 
References 
Physical Backai^o""^ 



' - . *ould be talW over. «ave the children 

-ch of the area. «ent.onc. .houl ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ „ 

- - ^ — - ^^^^^ ,,,, a.Ucat.o. 

are applying £« a 30b they want. Thay 



form. 



, to discuss some of the questions 

The teacher can ask the boys and .Iris 

^ nf the written application 
.evolop^cnt of each par ^^^^^^ ,He, 

been left out of those forms for the 
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may think of larny other things that might be on an application jform). En** 
courage the children to bring application fortns from home. 

ACTIVITY 

The teacher could write some companies for forms of have the children 
write for them, 

DISCUSSION What will you say? 

•'You are vow ready to apply for a job. Wien you get there, you are 
lookirg fine, you smile, and you walk in. How will you approach the secretary? 
What will you say? What will you do?" 

Tlie cbildren can role play this with many and varied approaches. 



Sone 


idear. that could be presented would be: 


1. 


Smile and introduce yourself 


2. 


State why you are there 


3. 


Don't talk too much 


4. 


Speak slowly, clearly, and loud enough 


5. 


Be sure you are not chewing gum or candy 


6. 


Fxrra handshake if intervieV'7er offers his 


"» 
/ • 


Stand until asked to sit 


8. 


Answer questions honestly 


9. 


tit quietly and wait 


10, 


Act onthusiastically 
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... -Ill f-tr-Qi- consider the classroom process 
Tte- Unlt rroject : This section will first consider ^ 

u.ed £ov a .nit nnd then da=crlb. the tovml orgaflzatlon. 

tte and tancher »ill generally decide on a prpject togathar. It 

„in p.o.ably he nacessary for the teacher to e.ert so«e subtle guidance in 
order to ll-lt th.sa project attempts to those vithin reason. 

Co».^ttees of students are chosen to study various aspects of the project. 
The types of co™,lttecs «ill vary .1th the project. In general there .111 
be co»ittees that: set up lists of Jobs related to the project (the Jobs 
.ay or .oy not be categorized depending upon the grade level), gather Inf or- 
ation needed for the proJect\^Ue plans „ith regard to space available for 
the project, cost, and ti«e needed. These co:.lttees -^11 be performing tasH 
that are equivalent to the tasks performed on «.st executive Jobs." Each 
Child should have a part on one of these co^ittees. Ther. should be a .anage- 
^t c«ittee in charge of keeping the project moving, and «,rkers co^lttees 
*ieh actually construct the project. Each child should have a chance to super- 
vise and to actually work with tools. 

.be teach., .ill »aat to .ork in readings, resource people, and discussions 
during the project. . .ell rounded project .iU enable the teacher to use social 
studies, mthenatics. English, and science in the project. 

It should be ree„phasi.ed that these Projects .ay be .orked on a fe. hours 
a .eek or ^re often depending upon h<» well the particular project fits into 
the total range of subjects being taught. , 

The following is an ouUine of a .ell developed. unit project: 

I. Purpose 
II, Objectives and Concepts 

A. Objectives ' 

1, General 

2. Bieliavioral 



B. Concepts i 
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subject Matter 



. f History of SubD^ct subject) 

.ficaHou (t^is ordins to the 

B. Classxfxca-^ classified accordxns 

C. Worl^ers (thes^.^^^ ^^^^^ i„ 

p. Equipnis^^ . - 

Motivation ^ 
Study Activities ^^^^^^^^ ^^,^^^,,,,ee etc.) 

. .. .itia. Activit.es (.eia _..ees 
.esearc. Activities (The-^^^^^^ 



correlating Activities 

1. Lansuase Arts 

2. AritVimetic 

3. ^^'^ 
Science 

social Studies 
Music 
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VII. Construction 

VIXX. ' Cul»ina.i.B aud rollcw-up Activities 
XX. Evaluation 

A. Self-evaluation 

B. Observations of the child 
Written Tests 

]). Oral tests ^ 
H. Perforeanca t.sts (abimyJo^u.e^c.«ai^^ 

for various idbs) \ 
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Uolejiailna= This simpU gan,. or counseling te» is one that Is 
co»Pieteli natural to chiWien. If left to th»selvas1 chUd.on „iU act 
out the tolas o£ .any different people with «ho» there havl^been recent inter- 
actions. Adults tend to consider these activities as idle play or "eaUe , 
believe." This underesti-atlon of the importance of the child's acting out 
his e.otional-e.periences can h, .est serious. During childhood the decision 
is .ade b, the chUd either to basically trust his fellows or not to trust 
the., ^ve former path loads in general to an open, happy, mentally healthy 
life *ile.the latter path lead all too often to neurotic alienation and un- 
happiness. The key to the issue lies in the reaction of the people that are 
close to the child to experiences that are emotionaUy iBpoltant to hi.. 

, . 1 <r^^^ PtHrlnnce in the Elementary Schools 
The following material is, dra.^ from Guidance xn cne 

^ by Martinson and Smallenburg: 

The use of stories and classroom situations' that provide opportunity 
for dramatization is cDnnnonly called role::Elax^^ 

...children have.an opportunity to vork out spontaneously.-. . .problems 
. that are ot concern to fhem as a group. Jennings defines sociodrama 
as an intensive vivid, loving through of experiences of common con- 
cern to the group members-experiences which may have been cut short . 
in life and blocked from full expression, le::ving unresolved, buried 
emotional impact.-^ 

Reaction stories, unfinished stories, and role playing are discussed 
together here because several criteria for successful use apply to all. In 
order, to provide for spontaneity and successful, emotionally healthful 
learning these factors should be considered: 



iHelen Hall Jennings. "Sociodrama as ^J-^^J-Z-^ti^Lf ElSfSf ^ 
Mental T^r^^^^ h In Our Schools (Washington, D. C. . Nacxona 

Association.' 1950), p. 260. . 
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1 The tea=h« and her total attitude n,ust be accepting, pennlsslve. 

and :io„-crltical. The children .uet be able to be thanselve. with- r 
outadult.' judgement.- Correction of the children's Brae^ar or choices, 
or the expression of personal opinion should bo avoided by the teacher. 
' This acceptance of the chlldrehs actions and Ideas is one oi the ■ 

teacher's »ost difficult prob^e^. Children should-be^lowed to 
choices and work out the proper solutions thees^ves. 
' 2 Il,e sltuatlon«>stbearepres?ntative problemof rf;e group. It 

. should appeal to the majority, without sinsling out Individuals In 

the group with intense ernofcional impact. 
3 participation In the discission or dramatisation should be voluntary. 
Participants should b/ encouraged to act and speak with coapleto ; 
freedo.. The teacher should not push for Insights but be willing : 
to wait. 

^ i.o«^ \^n(^ry lis^pd bv Jennings, Moreno, 
The following steps and procedures have been Ix.^eci d. 

2 

Shaftol, and others. 

1. study needs of the group and choose sit^tlons applicable to needs. 

2. Through vivid discussion, through curtailing a story at a crucial 
point, or through a dran..tlc lucldent, stimulate the group so that 
they want to learn, the best ways of coping with a situation. 

3. sensitize the children to their roles by telling them that they 

will be asked to take parts. . . 

4. Clearlydefine theproble.. - The class members speak of their own 

experiences and add to the dramatic possibilities. 
5 select children to play roles. Little ti.e is involved in planning 

so that the action remains spontaneous and uninhibited. Th^Jialo^ue 

^""^Z^^ Coorge Shaftel, R^l^Plaxi^^ 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1.52). 
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Is never planned ^ ^ a. 

Prepare the audience to observe inteHigently and alertly. Remind 
the children that they will havs opportunities to replay the situa- 
tion, and that they are looking only at the roles, not at the child 
personally. They should understand that mistakes can be made and 
accepted, and that more than one answer is possible. 
During the discussion, have the children define the problem, con- 
sider alternative action, weigh the consequences of each choice, 
choose new possibilities, and gain deeper insights. 
Follow through with new enactment and new planning if needed. 
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career Guidance: A Developi^ental Process 

Georoe E. Leonard 
Wayne State University 

0, an the va..a«e. .easu.e. in .ho .ec.n. U.S.a.E. s»ve, ...o«ea 

J*. "i-hG attitudes of 

-In Eouality of Educational Opportunity (2). the ac 
James Coleii^an xn Equaixcy ul 

A o^nop nf environmental contro.x 
^ QPi f -concept, and sense or envj-i.^^ 

student interest xn scnool, self concep , 

^ , , Pprfainlv these student 

showed the stxonse.t relations.to achievement . Certainly 

4:^^ school counselor at every level — 
attitudes are of ptime concern for the school ^ 

„. .ni. hi.h; an. .eniot hi.h. Certain. .ciUtatins the health, 
.eveie..ent e. the.e attitede. shonid he pti^r, oh.ectives e. an, .ui^ance 

3 • r.A ^n the development of self- 
proBram. Certainly activities designed to a.d 

. above all to aid students to gain a feeling o£ control over - 
i concepts and above aii to ^ , 

.Heir o^ de.., should .or. the haChone o. an, .ll,-.u„c— .uiaanoe 
,ro.ra.. Certainl, these p.ehological .actors should he considered .art o. 
,He theoretical .ra.e„orU which should und.rgird an, guidance pro.ra.. 

Xu how »n, cases, however, do we .ind an, sort o. rationale .or the 
activities heing carried on in guida.ce programs. X would suh.it that in 
.ar too ™n, cases we are ruled - oest as ahsolutel, as too .an, o. our 
students - h, the t,raun, o. the i«aate. In other words, we carr, on 
,.,.,„.da, activities we have carried on and. in .an, cases, that those 
■ ...ore us carried on. without ever thinUing ahout wh, we are doing whatever 
is that wo are doing. Operating in thi. .ashion is analagous to travel- 
ing through strange ter.itor, without a road .P which not onl, helps to guide 
„u. activities, hut also helps us to see where we've heen. thus .aUing it . 

^. ^^-^o Yrt I V70uld submit that 
. possible to evaluate the effects of our actxvitxos. Yet, 

.l.is aimless procedure is due to nebulous constructs that 
in too m:iny cases this aimless ,j 

are ver. di^icult to translate into practical ter.s. For e^ple. let us . 
looU at .eU-coacept - which X .entioned earlier as one o. the crucial .actors 
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in regard to, achievement. I vender what this psychological construct really 
nieans to most of us. I wonder further what programs and what activities have 
been dGsigned and are in operation to provide for the development of better 
self-concepts. My point here is that self-concept, despite the fantastic 
number of studies dealing with this construct, is a nebulous one when we 
attempt to make this operational. 

Let us next examine the attitude of "sense of environmental control"- 
also mentioned in the Coleman report. What programs can we, and should we, 
implement to improve this sense of environmental control? More Importantly, 
what programs have been implemented? 

We could, of course, go on and on and on in reviewing certain constructs 
that are beautifully high sounding in theory, but do not seem to be of much 
help in aiding the establislment of meaningful guidance practices designed 
to aid youth in becoming all they are capable of becoming. We hear a great 
deal about freedom in the guidance literature these days ~ especially in 
the philosophical aspects of guidance theory. But how are we to help the 
Individ ual achieve freedom? And what kind of freedom? And how are we to 
help individuals .feel a sense of freedom? Timothy Leary, the prophet of 
hipsterdom says that, "... freedom to do your own thing is the backbone of 
the new love revolution." I would submit that the freedom students are 
seeking is the freedom of choice - and especially as it affects their future. 
For far too long we have measured freedom for students in terms of allow- 
ing them, forcing them, encouraging them to make a vocational-educational 
choice at some time in their educational career. At the end of the eighth 
grade in most cases, students have to make some kind of choice regarding 
several elective subjects in the ninth grade. In most cases this process 
is a "happening" that takes place within 10 minutes, an hour, possibly a 
week. Then, the -happening" is ovqr - a pretty short-Uved "trip" - until 
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.„.e ti.e later in the student's hl^h school career whan a,aln ha o..lsht *a 
" ..Ued to .a.o a aholae. In tha case of ..at students, m faat. career deve- 
lopneat is .ust a.ch a series of unrelated events. Someone co„es t. you, 
asVs you. ■■mat ar.,you goins to he when you .row upr The student slves an 
: answer that satisfies- the questioner in one way or another and goes on his 
■ way. The culminating event is usually one wherein a father talces his child 
into a roo. and closes the door with the pronounce^nt . ■•Well, Johnny (or 
Ja'^ic) we've got to have a serious talk." 

I„ „st cases the child thtnta, ■■On no, here we BO with the birds and 
bees asain.^^ But to his surprise the question this time is, "Vie have to 
...e some Kind of decision about,„hat you're feolng to be.'^ The decision 
th.y come to is usually transitory in nature, but it does satisfy the par- 
ent and takes the pressure off the child. 

For far too long we have accepted the concept of vocational guidance 
as taking place at a point in time wherein an individual co.,c= to a certain 
. age and then - at that precise moment - chooses a career. This concept 
. originated with Frank Parsons at the Boston Breadwinners Institute soon 
after the turn of the century. Unfortunately, too many guidance workers 
have not progressed beyond that point. 

He now know that career development takes place over a period of years; 
and that a person's previous experiences significantly influence his voca- 
■Uonal Choice. Seen in this context, then, the actual career decision, when 
it occurs,, is buf the culmination of a continuous, continuing series of 
choices that begin with birth, as Super (9) has pointed out. 

He know further that whoa as individual has some knowledge of his in- 
terosts. abilities, .-ptitudes, and attitudes, and when he is provided with 
some information on the world of work, there appears to be more crystalliza- 
tion of career goals, planning and choice. The child's attitude towards 
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himself, inoruover, will influence his pVception of tasks confronting him as 
well as his perception of the future. \^ 

Most teachers, as wcill as parents, are quite aware that a child's pre- 
vious exi)criences with a task will influence his, thinking when that task, 
or a similar one. once more presents itself. Farther, a child's needs, as 
well as his previous experiences in related areas\^;ill also influence his 
performnca with that particular task. The implications are clear: We must 
aid our students to gain experience in reality-testing\s well as self-know- 
ledge so they may grow toward vocational maturity. In e^ence, we must help 
our students to fantasize about many different occupations,\help them gain 
experience in playing different types of roles, and to becom^aware of the 
many different factors to take into account when making a choice. For ex- 
ample, opportunities to learn about the rules of work and to have work-re- 
lated experiences, are, for the school child, vocational development oppor- 
tunities of major importance and ones that will influence the child's later 
reaction to work or to work related situations. Behavior, we know, is pur- 
posive and acquires its meaning in a sdcial setting. As the significant 
longitudinal studies at the Fels Research Institute (6) and by Super's con- 
tinuing research with the Career Start Pattern have shoxm, behavior during 
the early years is highly predictive of later adult behavior. 

We know, therefore, that opportunities we may give to school children 
to grow in self-reliance and independence and to help them become involved 
with real work experiences is related strongly to the development of in- 
dividuals. 

Again, the implications for guidance practice is clear; an organized 
program to aid students to progress toward their future- career goals is a 
necessity if wo are truly to help children make their future dreams a 
reality. 
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A framework around which such a progran could be organized would natural- 
ly have to take into account the vocational development tasks a child has 
to accomplish. These, as Super (10) has conceptualised, are as follows: 

VDcational Developm ental Tasks, 

To Learn: 

Dependency . - 

Independence 
" . ^ Social Interaction 

^ Industriousness ' . 

w Goal Setting 
Persistence 

Socialization 
; Coping with School ■ 
^. Dealing with family attitudes and values 
^.Developing own attitudes and values 

Parsing school subjects 

c^; Choosing curriculum 

t5 Developinf^ study habits 

1 Making tentative educational-vocational choices 
^ Implementins self-concept 
Once these are taken into account, it can be seen that the vocational 
developmental opportunities presented to an individual are also crucial. The 
following opportunities can be seen to be of importance: 
Vocational Developmental Opportunities 

Opportunity to: , . j 

React to parental handling and attxtudes 
0 Explore e«vironment 
^ Develop peer relations 
" Develop authority relationships 

Learn about world or work , ^ ^ 

Develop attitudes toward school and school subjects 

Have after-school work experiences 

m Academic exploration . 
pi Occupational exploration j 
u Social role exploration \ 

It Tan be seen that aiding children W taking advantage of their oppor- 
tunities will aid them to progress in their . self -under standing. A child 
can be meaningfully aided to understand himself.. to accept his strengths 
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and liabilities, and to develop a wholesome attitude toward himself. It 
might ve^ well be that the most important item in any program of career 
development is the facilitation of the development ot^ positive self- 
concept as it relates to occupational choice. 

An organized program to further caireer developtnent in the junior high 
school is a must if we ate to fulfill our oblij^ations to boys and girls, 
if we are to truly help youth become all they are capable of becoming. 
Further, if such a program is- to be effective, it wust be organized and co- 
ordinated. The classroom teacher and the guidance specialist must work as 
a team in providing this service. It is never too early to start. Too 
often, it is too late. As Van Hoose and Leonard have stated: 

Vocational guidance is necessary to the task of socialization, i.e., 
preparing young people to become functioning and contributing members 
of society. Socialization is more than just helping the child learn , 
to get along with others and to become an effective part of our 
society. Socialisation refers also to the process through which a per- 
son utilizes his talents, his abilities, and his skills for the good, 
of himself and for society. In our competive society, we expect and, 
except in unusual cases, demand that each individual make some con- 
tribution. Work is essential, and if a person is to find his place 
in life, he must be prepared to function as a vrorker. \ ...... .school 

children can be helped to understand the importance of work and the 
effects of work upon their lives. (11) 

A developmental approach to counseling wherein all students are aided 
to develop to their utmost is necessary and more effective in meeting student 
needs. Most students appreciate professional help in their development and 
we are quite possibly in error when we provide counseling only for ''problem" 
students who desii;e counseling for a particular purpose at any time. 

In order to accomplish this, however, we must have a theory — whatever 
that theory may be. As I sec it, the most significant development of the 
past several decades in the field of guidance and counseling has been the 
organization and creation of career development theory. Tli^re are many 
' variations of career development- theory as articulated by Bordin, Ginzberg, 
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: 1„S that career development theory Is the only theoretical approach or that, 
„tlU.,>Uon of career development theory »eans that the entire euldance pro- 
,ra„ will' be oriented towards helping youth to chooae^reets : I aj, sug- 
.estins that utilisation of career development theory as a rationale for the 
guidance program can give us a road to guide our activities with pupils, 

teachers and parents • 

He can - and must - carry on activities designed to aid the intell- 
ectual, personality, and social development of pupils. Vocational Develop- 
ment, however, as a locus for guidance seems uniquely appropriate. 

. The Developmental Career Guidance Project was initiated in 1964 in order 
to help young people become better' able to take their places as worthy, con- 

tributins eitl.ens in our society. Far too often, inner-city youth are un- 
able to do so because of various causative factors that have blunted their 
growth potential, indeed, by the .time many inner-City youngsters reach ado- 
lescence, a feeling of hopelessness and futility regarding their position 

in life has already become evident. 

Ccasequently, the Develbptaental Career Guidance, Project attempted 
to aid individuals to become Lre aware of themselves and their possibilities 
in their world. Objectives of^ the Program specifically are: 

1. To broaden the perceptual field 'of inner-city youth regarding 
occupations and opportunities.'" . , 

2. . To help overcome thoir lack of planning for the future. To help 
them n.ke realistic plans for their future. Since so many .ypungsters desire 
i..mediate gratification of their needs, this is a difficult task. Further- 
more, irmer-city youth must be told the truth about opportunities so they 

can plan realistically for the future. 
V 3. To provide better role models with whom inner-city youth can rea 
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The Program has been designed to progress in sevoral phases as foliovrs: 
Phase I, Preparation for a Demonstration Project, consisted of 'a prc- 
; paratory workshop for school personnel from an experimental region.in inner- 
» city Detroit. The objectives of the workshop were: 

a. To stimulate participants to develop a total guidance prograr^ in " 
their oxra school. 

b. To prepare th,m to s.rve as an advisory conunittee to the guidance 
/onsultants who were placed in each school as part of Phase II. . 

c. To broaden participants' knowledge. of the community. 
■ d. To help participants better understand and communicate with inner- . 

city youth. 

e. TO realistically acquaint participants with the present employment 
outlook. 

The over-all goal of the preliminary workshop was to help pnrticirants 
view the school and community in ter=^ pf all available resource., to h-lp 
raise theW of aspiration of innet-^^ity youth and help them acquire the 
• skills and Lwledge that would not be available to them otherwise. 

Phase II, career Guidance in began in the fall of 1965 when r 

guidance, consultant was placed in each participating school to assist the 
workshop team to implement the program. T.±s consultant, under the. author- 
ity of the school principal, has specific duties not connected with adminis- 
trative functions. He fulfills a leadership role in arranging for frequent ^ 
career conferences, serving as a liaison person with the community (employ- 
ment service. Urban League, labor unions, block clubs, Neiphborhld Service., 
etc.) m attempting to develop job openings, encouraging group guidance ser- 
vices and individual career counseling, arranging field trips, etc. 

Workshop teams have continued to meet monthly with guidance consultants 
and project staff and are .Ifundtionlng as an advisory co.rmittee as well rs , 
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halpins to facilitate the work of the guidance consultant. The proj.ect staff • 
,is continuing to n«.et with participants arid has arranged for additional needed 

consultants to implement the pirogfatn. , 

Because developmental career guidance is an on-going process, stress, is 

continually given to developmental aspects of career knowledge; aspiration, 
choice., and planning. Stress is also given to the ever changing nature of 
society: the world of work, spcial forces and institutions, and educational 
preparation for adult^^^' furthermore, there is an emphasis on guidajice 
and com^selingbased upon our of developmental "patterns of'people. 

Guidance thus oriented is conceived of as dynamic, contiguous with growth 
stages, relevant to the world of wo.TcTand integrative of old and new exper- 
iences. Such a conception Is continually related to what happens to the 
growing youngster ±A his classroom, peer group, and home life. It is not 
seen as simply the province of one educational helper, the guidance counselor. 
Bather, all those^e and lea.ui.s experiences .^ich contributed to the 
development of the child are included. - 

Career, as a center, of interest around which to build a curriculum and 
guidance program is uni^quely appropriate. Almost every school subject, every 
physical, social, and mental skill, every structured or unstructured education 
experience can be r;iated to career planning, either directly or indirectly. 

The need for a broader spectrum of experiential knowledge among cultural- 
ly disadvantaged youngsters is obvious if they are to participate equally in 
the- advantages of our affluent society and if the forces, which prevent such 
upward mobility are to be mitigated. Low levels of aspiration, poor self- 
concepts, lack of adequate academic and social skills, decelorating scales 
of motivation: these and many other characteristics found among youngsters 
whose lives begin and take shape at the bottom of society's social structure 
- have been described again and again. It is among this segment of ' our popu- 
Q lation that our project has greatest significance. 
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. consequently, the most prominent and ovcr-rldlng objective of the pro- 
gram has been and continues to be the Increased awareness of all phases of 
work atid career choice in every child in every school in the project. Au 
all-etnbracins effort has been made to create an atmosphere in the project 
schools w:v.:;e an understandins of the world of work and of career demands 
is unavcldable. Buildins upon whatever base exists in the young child as he 
enters school, the DCG Project is designed to add work knowledge and experience 

A 

j^^v^rion comiPensurate with the chlldls ability to absorb , as he rises 

through successive grades. 

A second dominant objective of the program is to help every child to 
develop a realistic and functional awareness of himself as a worth-while 
human beinu- Individual potential, attitudes, values, skills, aspirations, 
interests, aptitudes, perceptions, relationships, self-images are all focal 
points* 

A Lhixd major objective is to inform, involve, and coordinate all r.tgn- 
ificant others who help mold the personality of each child into a smooth- 
working team: Common understanding., interests, and points of view are sought 
1-hus. interaction between groups hnd among group members is vital, and effec- 
tive communication is a constant concern. 
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SPECIFIC ACTIVITIE S ' . 

The specific activities „hich have been carried on in the DCG Project 

fall into the followins categories: 
I. Counseling; 

A. Individual vocational career counseling: students have been en- 
couraged to seek understanding of themselves through individual 
conferences. The^ ha.^ been helped to .xamine themselves- and to 
broaden individual perceptions. 
B. Group counsejins: selected groups of children have been organ- 
ized and worked with in scheduled conferences. Counseling has 
focused on connn^n problems, perceptions of self and others, real- 
ity testing related to school progress, development of social 
skills, examination of vocational aspiration and interests', and 
examination of attitudes and values. 

II. Dlssemination _of_lnformation 

■ A, Individual classes: consultants have worked with each individual 
class and classroom teacher in the school to effect a process 
whereby children's individual understanding of educational and 
. occupational opportunities is J^roadened. 
B. school activities: consultants have attempted to stimulate explo: 
ation of the educational-occupational world as well as the se^ 
world through all such activities as assemblies, etc. The and 
of these activities has not been to have individuals make pre- 
^ture vocational choices, but to en^hasize the importance of 
future and career on self-developtnent. 

III. Broadeninp of perceptio ns . 

A. Field trips: in each school, field trips are made to over 50 
cooperating industries wherein students have Wn helped to 
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. eai. icnowlodsa of occupation, and re<,ulre«nt.. Further. 
' • ehoy »ara holped to tal. »ith. Interact with, and oh.erve «orUers. 

.ivin. the. the opportunity to .eat With and identify v,ith 

■ , „ore varied ranse of workers than We with who. they ordinar- _ ^ 

ily came in contact • 
B. speaker.: speauera fro. varioua prof e^aional. technical, white- 

collar, and .Vcilled area, were brought to the school to allow 
..udenta to have close contact with the., and in seneral. to find 

first-hand about the world of vor.. Speakers have also served 
as role models. _ * 

IV. Work wit h parents, 

7^or.a;ional: consultants have „reani.ed and woi.ed with parent 

.roups to help inf or. the. of .educational and vocational training 
opportunities and ways and .cans to take advantage of these. 
. . cor»ulta=ts have aided parent groups in finding the 

^ 1 ^n helD their children develop In a healthy 

• best ways and means to help tneir cux 

fashion. 

V. Work with cotmnunity. 
consultants, and co^unity aides have fashioned Close liaison with 

■ co«nity agencies and neighhorhood organisations to help coordinate 
. .chool and co^unity efforts and services. A co.prehensive. unified 

epproach to helping school children has been sought. 

VI. nonsultati on services . 
Ouidance consultants have served as resource persons for students. 

.chool staff, parents. co..unity and industry. University consultants 
.erved the school staff, including guidance consultants, and parent 

on^.^^t-v areas have been Invited to address 
groups. Authorities m speciality areas nav 

the Project staff and the DCG Co^lttee at monthly .eetmes. 
^ A-12 
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VII. Articulation 

Many activities have occurred during the school year which has 
articulation, or "the smooth joining of parts, processes, and forces," 
rs tlheir primary purpose. Examples pf these included: 

A. Between-school orientation activities » 

B. Participation of guidance consultants in principals' cabinet tneetinss. 
• - C. . Periodical meetings of project staff members with a liaison committee 

composed of representatives from business and industry in the Detroit 



area. 



EVALUATIOH 

An additional important aspect of the project has been to evaluate the 
results of activities. Consequently, a control region has been selected. 
Control schools were selected to match the experiemental schools as closely 
as possible. As can be seen in Table 1, differences in regard to the selected 
censtts tract data are not gr?at. In order to determine whether or not these 
differences were significant, rankings were made and the Friedman analysis 
of variance by rank te§ t was carried out. The results are shown at the 
bottom of Talle 1. Thus, the assumption could be made that students from the 
expetiemental and control schools were comparable. 
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Students fror? both axpcrimental and control schools v/ere tested wifh 
the Guidance Surveys, a e;.^riois of complementary questionnaires designed to 
ascertain students' perceptions of level of occupational aspiration. The 
Career Guidance Surveys utilized results from the North-Hat t studies and 
asked students to select occupations to which they aspired. The CG Survey, 
Level I, utilized pictures and stories; the CG Survey, Level II and III, 
were presented in written form. A summary of the results follow. (A much 
more complete description of the project is available from the Wayne State 
University library.) 
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TABLE 2 

EXPERItffiWTAL MID CONTROL SCHOOL RESULTS OF PFJi Ai© POST TEST 
ADMIi3ISTlV.T10N OF THE CMEER GUIDAI-JCE SURVEY, LEVEL I 

N's KotEid 

Grades K-3 



ITORC Level of Aspir ation Quartlle 



1965 1966 1967 



1965 1966 1961 



2., 298 270 238 
c: 165 152 133 



II 



1965 1966 1967 



Eo 



E, 



365 325 291 

330 313 303 

320 310 303 

255 243 225 



Total Exp. 

983 905 832 



Total Control 

750 708 661 1 26 




27% 39% 
23 22 



23 
23 

28 
22 



21 
24 



29 
25 



III 

1965 1966__1967_ 



IV 

1965 1966 1967 



22% 24% 
22 23 



25 
24 

25 
22 



24 
22 

24 
23 



23% 
26 

23 
24 

23 
23 



27 



27 



23 



23 



24 



23 



23 



25 



25% 20% 
24 25 



28 
30 

28 
26 



26 
29 

22 
27 



28 21 



23 



27 



23 23 24 

Thus. Lhe resuxts sl.ow that the cperl.cntal school population, did experience 
a significant rise in their levels of aspiration than the control schools. The 
results at the first quartile were Inconclusive after one year, but significant 
differences emerged after two years, results at the fourth quartile, and 

on several occasions, at the fourth and second quartiles, indicate that the 
students in the experimental schools did, indeed, hold higher levels of aspir^ 
ation after the experiment than they did previously. Indeed, in instances 
throughout the eleventh grades, the level of aspiration of students in control 
schools went down. Thus, perhaps the greatest contribution of the Development 
career Guidance Project has been in helping combat the deteriorating process 
that so often occurs in regard to the aspiration and, following, the achieve- 
ment of inner-city youth. 



17% 
27 

29 
28 

20 
27 



21 



27 
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TABLE 3 • 

EXPERIMENTAL AND COl^ROL SCHOOL RESULTS ON PRE AND POST TEST 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE CAREER GUIDANCE SURVEY, LEVEL II 

Grades 4-6 

NORC Le ^'^-i As piration Qu artlle 



N's Noted 



II 1 
1965 1966 1Q67 |1965 1 966 1967 




**Xotal Ejq). 

862 841 776 

'**l'otal Control 

767 711 646 



IV 

1965 1966 19_6_7_ 



31% 
26 


24% 
25 


26 


21 


19% 
18 


15% 
17 


16% 
23 


28 
26 


24 
23 


26 
23 


27 
20 


28 
20 


25 
27 


24 
29 


29 
26 


24 
24 


22 
26 


20 
23 


21 
20 


19 
19 


19 
2^ 


30 


25 


24 


22 


21 


19 


18 


26 


23 


23 


22 


20 


23 


25 



X..US, the result, of the Level 11 purvey .eea to parallel. In several regard., 
the results, of the Level I survey. There has been .nore growth In regard to 
occupational aspiration a^ng the students in the experimental schools than 
those in the control schools. This growth leads to the conclusion that a com- 
prehensive guidance program can help compensate for the effects of factors ^.ch 
, as socio-economic environment and familial values. The importance of this con- 
elusion is underlined by the Cole^n report: "Of all the variables measured 
in the (Equality of Educational Opportunity) survey, the attitudes of student 
interest in school, self-concept and sense of environmental control show the 
strongest relations to achievement (2)." One test of this conclusion that con- 
cerned the Developmental career Guidance staff whether or not changes in per- 
ception would be accompanied by changes in behavior. Ihe following preliminary 
date indicate that they are in the following important areas 1 

. .r4 of OS K:nlmo<-'orov-Smirnov Two Sample Tost 
*Differcnc.. sxgnxfican. at .05. ^01^0^°^^°^^^^^ two-t:allcd test) 
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Experimental 
School 



Total Detroit 
Graduates 



January 1965 
January 1968 



January 1965' 



Drop 
Out 

Rate 



49% 
30% 



Plan to 
Enter 
College 



36(11%), 
57(33%)- 



723(28%) 



Plan to 
Enter Other 
School 



37(12%) 
34(20%) 



225 ( 9%) 



Plan to 
Obtain 
Employment 



220(60%) 
78(45%) 



1419(55%) 



Jobs 
Promised 



40(12%) 
45(26%) 



319(23%) 



Other 



26 ( 8%) 
2( 1%) 



212(8%) 



N 



319^ 
171 



2580 



Control 
School 



January 1965 
j January 1968 



45% 
45% 



7(10%) 
18(20%) 



11(16%) 
11(13%) 



41(58%) 
53(61%) 



8(11%) 
10 ( 9%) 



12(17%) 
5( 6%) 



71 

88 
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■-^ These figures represent the graduating classes from two high schools from 
which the experimental school population- was drawn. 

2 This figure represents not plans, but actual acceptances, to colleges and 
universities. 

3 Comparable data on all January graduates will not be available until the 
Fall of 1968. 



Preliminary indications are that school achievement as well, is being affected: 

Composite Achievement Test *Stanine Changes 1965-196 7 



Grade 4B to 6B 
Grade 6B to 8B 
Grade 8B to lOB 



Experimentf 1 

-.06 
+. 38 
-.01 • 



Control 

. -.78 
-.10 
-.61 



These data indicate that, as the aspiration levels of students' rise, there can 
possibly be an effect on school achievement. If must be emphasized that these 
are preliiainary data and that more complete data will be forthcoming. The long- 
itudinal differences in achievement test scores shown above, however, are not 
significant. 

The CG Survey, Level III 

The results indicate considerable progress in regard to affecting student 

perceptions and behavior: 

1. The level of aspiration of students in experimental schools did 
increase significantly more than of students in control schools. 



Iowa Basic Skills and Sequentf.^I Tests of Academic Progress 
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2. Students In experimental schools did seem to show more growth In re- 
gard to occupational knowledge and planning than students in conttol 
schools, 

3. The- students in experimental schools did seem to re-examine their value 
structure significantly more than students in control schools. 

4. Students in experimental schools did show a more acceptable attitude 
towards counselors at the end of the project's first year of oppera- 
tion than did students in control schools. Interestingly, there did 
not seem to be a significant change in perception of school. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The initial results would seem to warrent further investigation into the 
effectiveness of various approaches to school counseling. It would seem that 
in school counseling, as well as in other settings, the counseling approach 
does make for significant differences in client acceptance. Throughout the 
project, a developmental approach to counseling and guidance wherein an at- 
tempt is made to reach all students wou.d seem to have proven more effective 
in meeting students' needs. 

Further, the results seem to indicate that the concept of guidance as an 
educational change agent is a viable one If a program and series of activities 
designed to achieve certain clearly stated objectives is effected. 

Implicit .is this point of view is the acceptance of the idea that jthe 
school counselor can be a guidance specialist who gives information, etc., as 
well as one who provides meaningful counseling for all students. Too often wo 
seem to compartmentalize students as to the particular "problem" they are fac- 
in. at any one time and neglect the growth of the whole person. Emphasis . 
should be placed on total development of the individual. In this view, the 
individual is perceived as facing "problems" at every stage of his development. 

A.19 ^ 



Fcaiowitif. i.a needs — and approciates ~ profossional help at all stages of his 
progress, in achioving competenco, in regard to master fng his vocational develop- 
nental tnshs. In this regard, career development can be seen as a focal point 
armmd v^hich to organise the activities of the full-f-unctioning guidance program. 
* , In essence 5 the initial results of the project reinforce the position of 

the couus.-ilor not only as a counselor, but also as a guidance services special- 
ist. Although lip service his b6dn paid in the field to counseling as the heart- 
of the guidance program, many counselors have not been secure in counseling with 
a resultant emphasis upon guidance services.^ On the other hand, many counselors 
. have eschevjed guidance and retreated to the safetyof their offices and restrict- 
ed their activities to counseling with a relatively small number of students. 
Ml too many counselors, counselor educators, and administrators have acquiesced 
in either perception, having thrown up their hands to what they term "reality". 
As a result, wu now sea a movement in the direction of making guidance and coun- 
seling mutually exclusive. However, with an adequate educational background and 
supervised counseling experience, as well as a clearly defined role and objec- 
tives, the counselor of today should have the competence to be comfortable in 
counseling as well as organize guidance services that provide meaningful pro- 
grans for all students. Only in this way can the f ullyfunctfoning guidance 
program fulfill its responsibilities to youth. . . 

In far too many school situations th(i guidance program has either not been 
given the opportunity to truly evolve into an activity that affects all aspects 
of the school or has been restricted ot servicing a small segment of the student 
population. The Coleman report emphasizes that, "a pupil attitude factor which 
appears to have a stronger relationship to achievement than do all the "school" 
factors together is the c::tont to which an individual ' feels that he has some 
control ovf;r his destiny". (2) • , 
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Although the Developmental Guidance Project has been- concentrating on 
servicing disadvantaged youth, thn project staff feels strongly that the fore- 
going conclusion appli<:.s to all youth in all school situations. The tremendous 
waste of human resources attested to by the high college drop-out rkte is sil- 
• dnt testimonial to the validity of this feeling. All youth need the opportunity 
to appraise themselves, to consider possible future alternatives, to gain mean- 
ingful information concerning their world, and to make plans for themselves. 
With disadvantaged youth the problem is, of course, more critical for their 
"margin for error" ^is much less. With them there are fewer familial and community 
resources to help compensate for the failure of the educational system to effect 
the guidance function. • ■ . 

In my opening remarks I spoke about freedom - I believe that true free- 
dom is helping our students to gain the information and the experiences that 
will enable them to make a cumulative series of decisions that will enable them 
to gain the feeling that they are, in truth, gaining at least some control over 
their progress. We find that a great number of students feel they do not have 
any freedom of choice and are not allowed to make decisions - either educa- 
tional or vocational that will affect their future. What we can and must do is 
provide our students with the experiences, the information, and the opportunities 
to make decisions about their own progress. 

Phillip Vernon has rightfully pointed out that an individual's perception 
of the future i^ill affect his performance in the present as much as his past 

experiences (12) . . 

I would submit that using career development theory as a rationale for a 
fully- functioning program of guidance activities we can, in truth, enable our 
students to become free. 



This manual is an attempt to point out the importance and Ijpplicability of 
certain activities in the elementary school that will help to fi^rther the pro- 
gress of every child. Miss Jefferies and Miss Spedding have rendered an outstand- 
ing service through their efforts. We are hopeful that this manual wiU, then, 
facilitate the cooperative efforts of teachers and counselors in fulfilling their 
responsibilities to youth. 
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TEE NEEDS OF INNER-CITY CHILDREN 
* FOR 
CAREER GUIDANCE* 

It is not the purpose of this manual to define what is meant by the inner- 
city child. Educators have already heard and debated the proper labels to de- 
scribe this particular type of child who is the "thorn" in the school systein»s 
side. This child has been described as "culturally deprived," "culturally dis- 
advantaged," "educationally deprived," "poor," "Negro," and in some parts of 
the Lone Star State he is described as "Mexican." Whichever label is used, it 
often becomes an excuse for some people to say ~ "Well, what's the use? What 
can you expect from this child anyhow?" - 

To ensure cotmnunication for the duration^f the paper, let us think of the 

r' . 

inner-city child as one who does not have enough of the opportunities and ad- 
■ vantages normally available to most children who are in the mainstream of Amer- 
ican culture. A closer look at his background usually shows not one but a com- 
bination of several disadvantages. ' Socially, he is from the under-privileged 
area of the city, a minority ethnic group, and frequently from a home xjhere the 
fkthcr and the necessary parental guidance are absent. Intellectually, he Is 
below average as measured by standardized test results. 

Consequently, the inner-city child experiences academic failure in school 
because he has difficulty performing academically, he is often rejected by his 
teachers. He becomes involved in misbehavior that brings him to the attention 
of school disciplinarians. Failure after failure induces the child to lose in- 
terest in education as a means of preparing for the future. 

President Johnson stated "I regard waste as the continuing enemy of our 
society and the prevention of waste ~ waste of resources - waste of lives or 
waste of opportunity - to be the most dynamic of our responsibilities. 



*Adapted frcm a paper presented by Doris Jefferies at the 1967 APGA Con- 
Q vcntion, Dallas, Texas. 
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Enrollment in the biological sciences, in engineering, and in other such 
fields has been declining rather than increasing during the last 10 years de- ^ 
spite the known need and increased demand frotn space, defense, and industrial^ 
research... The situation in medicine is grave ... America needs the resources^/f 
all its young minds without regard to color or heritage or religion." (2)/ 

There is a need now in our society to develop and utilize the talM of 
all people. It is the basic principle on which lies the hope of achieving the 
ideal of a completely democratic and dynamic society. There is, ^n addition, 
a need to assist every individual to develop to the height of h^s own potential. 
A true democracy demands the opportunity for self-actualization for every cit- 
izen with the main vehicle for such expression being meaningful work. Conse- 
quently, education has the responsibility of assisting in<^ividuals to prepare 
themselves for the world of work both intellectually and aoclalliU 

Of course, most teachers, administrators, and counselors can recite the 
purposes of American education glibly and defend them nobly. , However, the 
very same educators can be overheard in the teachers' lounge crying ~ "What's 
the use? Wliat can you expect from this child anyhow?" The answer to such a 
question must be, "Little can be expected if Uttle is expected." The expecta- 
tion level of the adults surrounding the child becomes significant because it 
influences the child's own expectations, aspirations, and self- concept. The 
.child grasps quickly how others perceive him and then behaves accordingly. The, 
"VThat's the use?" attitude breeds apathy in the inner-city child. The child is 
not born this way. As a song from the musical, "South Pacific" says, "You've 
got to be carefully taught." 

The Developmental Career Guidance Program in Detroit* suggests that there 
may be a cause-effect relationship between level of aspiration and level of 
achievement. . recard to inner-city youth where a child is told, "You cannot 



• *Leonard, George. Developmental Career Guidance in Action, Wayne State Univ. 
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: .„ccced m a pa«icula. ccc.paUon or in n school .uMcct ... he often accepts 
^hls and aUo accepts a lower level eoal or occupation. 

there is a vast waste of talent in ^n.ner-clty youth today because the level 
of aspijation and achievement which is so cruicel to career development is related 
; ^ self-concpet. Research has consistently shown that .he inner-city child has 
a low self-concept. He does not see himself as an achiever, and is not encour- 

J Tho fnilnwlnp examples from one inner-cxty 

aged by his environment to do so. The following examp 

school illustrates the effects of this treatment:" 

A kindergartener explained to his teacher that he could not do 
his work because he was lazy. 

laughed at him, so he began to under achia^re. 

A sixth grade class appeared embarrassed and l-Bh^^ ^comfortably 
when a fllBStrip of Negroes at work "-.f " '^'^ 

time they had seen Negroes in a school fxlmstrip. 

u^A hn ^rnw Dictures to answer the questions, 
Second graders were asked to draw P^"^^^^ , lool,," a number 

"How do you look now?" and "How would you like, to lo 

"iJh-tt's the use? They just don't have the intelligence 
Teachers say, ^-mat s tne usui xiiw j , 
to understand what I'm trying to teach. 

Mscoura.ein. the child to learn has too Ion. heen the husinesa of Bi. City. 
„ S.A. The inner-city child has too lon« heen denied the ri.ht to discover the 
■ cure for cancer, to prevent fires in space capsule., end to conduct peace con- 
ierences with other nations. How much lon.er can our society afford to continue 
to discourage this childJ We have already paid a high price for it. 

M analytical looU at the inner-ci.y child shows a real conflict between 
bim and his teachers. Teachers senerally come from the middle class, and ere 
protagonists for those values of the middle class Protestant ethic. (1) The 
^ild comes from a literally different, and the values with which they hav. crown 
are often at considerable difference £rc« those which pervade the usual school 
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atmosphere. Thus, our educational system which next to the family is the most 
effective agency in teaching good work habits to mi.ddlc class people, is largely 
Ineffective and unrealistic with disadvantaged groups. 

Little in the inner-city boy's environment is likely to give him any sense 
of aspiration or any direction: he has no male model to emulate and little rea- 
• son to. -assume that education offers a way out of the slum. His lack of education 
and aspiration, in turn, makes it virtually impossible for the youth to find a 
job with dignity and status, even where discrimination is absent. All to often, 
therefore, he decides that there is no point in trying, and he loses the capacity 
to take advantage of such opportunities as to arise, (3) 

On the othei- hand. Super describes the male role of the middle-class family. 
The father, and often other members of the household, have jobs. As workers out- 
side of the home they have their roles about which they talk, and they frequently 
bring their work into the home, whether in the form of papers in a briefcase, 
customers who must be seen in the living-room, or jobs to be done in the base- 
ment shop. Thus, the middle class child has opportunities to hear about and to 
observe roles other than those which are performed as a part of the regular do- 
mentic routines. (4) He is ".future" oriented. 

The inner-city boy child is frequently deprived of a successful male role- 
model to encourage and guide him to develop vocationally, however, he does seek 
out male identification. He finds it on the street corner. A "real" man has a 
black leather coat, drives a convertible Cadillac, and uses certain fourletter 
words constantly in his conversations. Consequently, the inner-city child lives 
for today with littel thought of tomorrow. He is "today" oriented. 

Such is the vicious circle in which the inner-city child is trapped. His 
environment actually discourages him from seeking higher education and a job with • 
security and status. The low self-concopt that has been nurtured by the inner- 
city in turn lowcs his level of aspiration and career development, thue, perpetuat- 
Er|c the self-deffeating mode of livin-. His potential^^tributicns to the American 
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culture are, therefore, lost. 

The school, .uat help breaU the vlclo.s circle of a athy in the inner-city 
h, assisting the child in his career development. Taste to pro:»te this develop- 
e^t should hesin as soon as the child enters .inder^arten. His education »ust 
he meaningful and realistic i£ he is to he encouraged to raise his educational 
and occupational aspirations. The young child should he given the opportunity 
to role Play those occupations that are related to his curricula. A discussion 
of the career heing acted out in relation to the world of work is necessary in 
dealing »lth the concept of "«ork." Teachers, counselors, and administrators 
„„st help the child to beco« aware of hiBself as a future worker through var- 
ious career development tasks. 

TO further implement the child's vocational self, role models become es- 
sential to the educational program, vmen the child can see, hear, touch, and 
smell real people from the inner-city who are meeting success in the world of 
work, he can more readily understand the need .nd real meaning of education. 
It is not enoui* to show him pictures of Ealph Bunche, assorted athletic heroes, 
and entertainers or to dramatize the rise of Abe Lincoln. The past has proven 
the insignificance of such incidental pictorial occupational information in the 
inner-City. The child needs the experience of the real, concrete world rather 
than the abstract. "Seeing is believing." 

In its second year the Developmental Career Guidance program is making a 
systematic attack on the problem of assisting the inner-city child to prepare 
for work success by beginning with the el^entary school child. It is the major 
function of the elementary school guidance consultant to plan career guidance 
activities. The purpose o, such activities is to raise the inner-city child's 
self-concept so that he too may one day contribute to and enjoy the rewards of 
the democratic way of life. 



The results show that the experimental school populations did gain more in 
their aspiration levels than the control schools. Tine results at the first 
quartile are inconclusive, hut the results at the fourth quartile. and on several 
occasions, at the fourth and second quartile, indicate that the students in the 
experimental schools did, indeed, hold higher levels of aspiration after the ex- 
periment than they did previously. Indeed, in several instances the level of 
aspiration of students in control- schools want down. ThuB, perhaps the great- 
est contribution of Developmental Career Guidance Project has been in helping 
combat the deteriorating process that so often occurs in regard to the aspira- 
tion and, following, the achievement of inner-city youth. (5) 

Tlic consultant assists the school and community to understand the need to 
help each child experience the vocational developmental tasks as described by 
Super. (4) It is the role of the Developmental Careet Guidance consultant to: 

1. Provide individual and group counseling to help 
children understand, accept, and appreciate their 
individual dignity and worth. 

2. Arrange field trips to business, industry, and 
educational institutions with emphasis on job 
activity and qualification. 

3. Locate role models from the inner-city and invite 
them into the classrooms to help children see 
that "success" stories can be real for them, too. 

4. Develop special programs, classes, and work activi- 
ties in school for the specific purpose of guiding 
the -children through the career development. 

5. Provide occupational information and other 
guidance services to help teachers make lessons 
more purposeful and realistic. 

6. Organize small parent discussion groups and 
have individual consultations centering 
around the parent's role in career guidance. 
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Role Pl ayin?, is a Learnlnp, Activity 
OVERVIEW Role playing is a learning activity for use' by both the 

teacher and child in all areas of the curriculum. It can and 
should be included in each subject area. Once the teacher utilizes 
role playing techniques and observes them as successful $ more 
confidence in the approach will be gained each day. 

Actual instances of how to role play in the classroom and 
when it is of particular importance have been noted and suggested 
throughout this material. 

OBJECTIVES In the elementary school: 

1. Improve language skills - to help children to think better 
on their fecL, to talk easier with others, to listen and 
respond. 

2. Increase invagination and creativity to help children to 
think for themselves; those that have been unable to do 
some things can be successful with this approach. 

3. Makes available for educationally deprived a sense of self- 
contribution to group participation; helps the child to 
understand his place in life. 

4. Preparation for citizenship; leadership - group interaction 
enhanced. 

5. Teach human values - respect fellow man; interact with others. 

6. Preparation of art form - appreciation of music, art^ drama, 
literature. 

1. Sensitivity and awareness of the World of Work. 
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Purpoii^j.c-s for Children 

1. Offers an opportunity to gain a sense of achlevctiicnt - 

through succot^y. 
2* Fun to participate. 

3. Desire to make decisions for self, to think on their feet 
in r<ice to face situations. 

4. Group activity with an adult loader - not organized piety. 

DEVELOPING A Proc:>d-:re ; 
LESSON 

1. It is imperative to help children to become initially 
relaxed through warmup activities. 

Example: 

- Children stand in a circle* One child pretends he has 

a ball* They throw the ball to each other in the circle. 

- Children stand and pretend they have a heavy box to put 

on a high shelf* 

2. Development: Basically, movement with child's own dialogue. 
Examples: 

Early Elementary: A shoe salesman. One child is buying, 
the other selling. This can be accomplished V7ith groups or 
individuals . 

Later Elementary: Production line at an auto plant 
Children are putting parts on cars. (perhaps on dashboard) 

3. Culmination: This can be a repetitive process by using 
other in class to do the same thing but using different dialogue. 

' Discuasion by entire groups of children xvrith constructive 
criticism. 

HELPFUL HINTS 1. Develop in a spiral effect - begin with short time, 10 
FOR THE TEACHER 

rainutea, and build up to greater spans of time. 
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Never force any. child who does not want to participate. 
Give good directions; be sure each child knows exactly 
what he is to do. 

Give only a short time to plan so it is more creative. 
Be sure activity (or job) is within age level so the 
child does not appear foolish to peers. 
When children are evaluating a. role-playing activity 
encourage positive reactions.. 

Allow for much change and creative dialogue vto bring 
out each child's personality. 

Encourage feelings of the role nodels, not just dialogu 
so emotions corae through.; 
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